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SOCIAL SOLIDARITY IN FRANCE* 



CHARLES R. HENDERSON 
The University of Chicago 



After prolonged discussion both in the Chamber of Deputies 
and in the Senate, the national legislature of France has prac- 
tically approved a measure which commits the people to a prin- 
ciple of far-reaching consequences. While the final action has not 
yet been taken, there is general agreement that the two chambers 
will adopt a law at the opening of the next session which will 
embody the conclusions already reached by separate votes. The 
student of administrative law, or of social psychology, or of 
public finance, or of public assistance, will find in the bills and the 
discussion instructive illustrations of his special studies. 1 

i. The principle of national obligation is formulated in the 
bills now before the French legislature in the phrase "social 
solidarity." The opponents of the bill do not like to give up the 
word " charity." There may be some hairsplitting in the dialectic 
of debate, but the essential issue is the question whether the nation 
will adopt an efficacious measure to meet adequately and earnestly 
a moral obligation which all parties admit. The conservatives 

* The minister of the interior, in August, 1905, issued a circular addressed to 
the prefects, giving them an analysis of the essential changes which will be made 
by the new law of July 14, 1905. Since many preliminary arrangements must be 
made, this law will not go into effect until January 1, 1907. The points to which he 
calls attention are fully stated in the text of the article. One statement found in 
the circular illustrates the tactful skill required in making the law acceptable to the 
rural communes, where distrust is most liable to be awakened. The law lays 
the heavier part of the burden on the state at large when the commune is poor. 
Thus, if the pension accorded is 100 francs, in a poor commune belonging to a 
department with limited resources, the ratios would be: payment by the state, 
Fr. 85.50 ; the department, Fr. 4.50 ; and the commune, Fr. 10. 

1 Official sources for this study are found in : " Rapport fait au nom de la 
commission d'assurance et de prevoyance sociales," etc., by M. Bienvenu Martin, 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, Annexe au Proces-verbal de la seance du 
4 avril 1903, No. 889 ; " Rapport fait," etc., by M. Paul Strauss, Senator, Annexe 
au Proces-verbal de la seance du 23 fevrier 1904, No. 43 ; discussions in the Senate, 
June and July, 1905, Journal oMciel. 
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assert that relief of all indigent persons is a duty of all the strong; 
but they are not ready to modify the method on which reliance has 
been placed for centuries, the method of voluntary charity, nor to 
recognize in the government the proper organ for performing the 
duty. In the minds of many of the conservatives still under 
church influence, the very word " charity " is almost sacramental ; 
it has for them a supernatural significance; it is above common 
humanity; and they are in revolt against the phrase "social 
solidarity." Perhaps those with a strong clerical or ecclesiastical 
bias instinctively feel that a certain kind of social power, surely 
an important social function, is slipping away from them; for 
charity in the ancient regime was administered chiefly by the 
church, while the obvious tendency now is to increase the activity 
of the commune, the department, and the state in all this field. 
These feelings, which are entirely natural in a people whose his- 
tory and traditions are those of France, have injected an element 
of pathos, of regret, and of bitterness into the debate. The con- 
troversy over the separation of church and state is going on in the 
Chamber of Deputies, while the Senate is considering the exten- 
sion of obligatory relief. To the conservative theological senti- 
ment is joined the economic and political prejudice against the 
enlargement of the functions of the local and general govern- 
ments. 

The advocates of the new measure do not think it necessary 
to base action on individual motives and sentiments. " Charity " 
as a religious motive and benevolent disposition is beautiful and 
worthy when it is sincere, but it is intangible, impossible to verify 
by objective signs, and cannot be made the foundation of the 
action of a democratic people. They think that many of the 
works which are done in the name of this " supernatural grace " 
are often the result of mixed motives, in which pride, ambition, 
selfish hope and fear may make large contributions. The English 
and American student of private charity will add with regret that 
the vice of gambling is sanctioned by private charities, and that 
much money is raised by lotteries, which are legally authorized, 
and which are favored by some of the best people in the nation. 
It is less pretentious and more practical to act upon the prin- 
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ciple of "solidarity," which includes enlightened self-interest, 
national duty, and the sentiment of charity. Individual motives 
are left to the conscience of citizens and to expert psychologists. 
In 1902 the "Commission d' assurance et de prevoyance 
sociales," appointed by the Chamber of Deputies, formulated the 
principle in these resolutions : 

The commission believes that it is the duty of the republic to establish a 
public service of social solidarity ; that social solidarity differs essentially from 
charity in the fact that it recognizes the right of persons designated by the 
law and gives them a legal means of enforcing their right; that the principle 
of social solidarity inspires and commands two distinct forms of realization, 
insurance and assistance. In so far as insurance is concerned, its purpose is to 
furnish for all the members of the nation the means of assuring, by their own 
personal efforts, a pension for old age and incapacity for labor. In relation 
to assistance: in view of the duty of the nation to aid an old person or 
invalid who from any cause is deprived of resources, and believing it to be a 
necessary deduction from the premises that all the members of the nation are 
bound to share the burden of social solidarity, it is resolved to create, upon 
these principles, a service of social solidarity, and to take for the basis of 
study the two reports of MM. Guieysse and Bienvenu-Martin, and their 
propositions for a law. 2 

2. History. — The principle of solidarity is not a recent dis- 
covery. Even in mediaeval times church and state co-operated in 
measures of relief, though the church generally acted as almoner 
of charity, and the intervention of the government was for a long 
time chiefly repressive and primitive. At the Revolution the 
national obligation to the poor was distinctly recognized and 
embodied in legislation, although the measures adopted were not 
fitted to the conditions, and came to grief in the reactionary move- 
ment which has not yet spent its force. The law of March 19, 
1793, declared in its preamble that relief of the poor is a national 

2 When Senator Strauss was challenged (June 8, 1905) for favoring the 
expression " solidarity " rather than " charity," he replied : " Whether you call 
beneficence by the name of charity or solidarity, and whatever be the motive 
followed by each individual, we agree in striving for the same end. But when I 
speak of private charity, it is almsgiving that I have in view ; I do not bring into 
question the charitable spirit which is one of the manifestations of fraternity and of 
solidarity. We are establishing here something more and better than a charity 

which is voluntary, capricious, and intermittent something better than a 

charity which is inadequate and humiliating." 
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debt. Early in the nineteenth century the principle of obligatory 
relief of dependent children found expression in the law which 
gave to foundlings the protection of government. 3 More recent 
legislation has developed and applied the principle in various laws 
and decrees relating to dependent and neglected children. 4 

In 1838 the support of insane indigents was made legally 
obligatory in the course of administration; but this may have 
been brought about by the exigencies of public protection. 

The creation of the Superior Council of Public Relief in 1889 
marked a new stage of development in poor-relief legislation. A 
body of competent persons in a position of influence, charged with 
the duty of studying the problem, has constantly pressed upon 
Parliament the necessity of improvement in the treatment of the 
helpless citizen. 

Gratuitous medical relief was provided by the law of 1893. 5 
When it was discovered by the competent that private charity was 
unable or unwilling to provide for the dependent sick of the 
nation, and when the legislation finally decreed the organization 
of a system which should guarantee every French citizen neces- 
sary relief in the hour when sickness renders him incapable of 
labor, the principle of national obligation was formally and dis- 
tinctly expressed in a statute. More than a decade of experience 
with the administration of this law has furnished arguments and 
instruction for the new measures. Since 1893 no such important 
proposition directly affecting the people at poverty line has been 
brought before the law-making bodies. Theories of the functions 

8 "Loi du 15 pluvidse au XIII (4 fevrier 1805) relative a la tutelle des enfants 
admis dans les hospices;" " Decret du 19 Janvier 181 1 concernant les enfants 
trouves ou abandonnes et les orphelins pauvres." 

* " Loi du 5 mai 1869 sur les depenses du service des enfants assistes ; " " Loi 
du 23 decembre 1874 (loi Roussel) sur la protection des enfants du premier age; " 
"Loi du 24 juillet 1889 sur la protection des enfants maltraites ou moralement 
abandonnes ; " " Loi du 19 avril 1898 pour la repression des violences, voies de 
fait, actes de cruaute et attentats commis envers les enfants ; " " Loi du 27 juin 
1904 sur le service des enfants assistes ; " " Loi de finances du 22 avril 1905." 
The texts of these laws are published by M. G. Rondel, for the Societe inter- 
national pour l'etude des questions d'assistance, in Legislation frangaise en 
vigueur sur Vassistance et la bienfaisance (Paris, 16 rue de Miromesnil). 

""Loi du 15 juillet 1893 instituant 1'assistance medical obligatoire." 
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of government, of political economy, of the relation of public to 
private assistance, and of administrative law are involved, and 
the debate is a battle of opposing tendencies and schools of 
thought. The objections to public poor-relief familiar to Malthus 
and Chalmers were urged to prevent the passage of the law of 
1893, and they are repeated in 1905; but in vain. Both friends 
and foes of this particular bill agree that its success will lead to 
further extension of state action, and that some form of com- 
pulsory workingmen's insurance will logically follow. Probably 
many conservatives would be willing to accept this measure for 
relief of the poor, if they did not fear that similar laws will push 
in while the door stands ajar. The time to call a halt was in 
1893; for the obligation to afford medical relief necessarily 
involved some degree of aid for the aged, the incurable, and the 
infirm. It has been found in practice simply impossible to dis- 
tinguish dependent persons of these categories. Old age is liable 
to disease, and to diseases which place the person in a condition 
where he is unable to work for his own support. The Superior 
Council of Public Assistance stated the result of experience in this 
language : " Public assistance is due to those who, temporarily 
or permanently, find themselves in a situation where they cannot 
provide for themselves the necessities of life." The International 
Congress of Public and Private Assistance in 1889 passed a 
resolution to the same effect. 

Since 1893 some tentative steps have been taken to provide 
for the aged who are indigent. 8 In the law of March 27, 1897, 
the state bound itself to give subsidies wherever the communes 
and departments voluntarily took the initiative in providing pen- 
sions for the indigent aged and infirm. This law was not 
altogether a failure. In 1897 tne number of departments which 
acted on the law was fourteen; in 1901 this number had increased 
to fifty-two. The subsidy contributed by the state rose from 
13,041 francs in 1897 to 273,181.47 francs in 1902. This shows 
a certain degree of progress, and the opponents of obligatory 

'"Articles des lois de finances de 1897 et 1902 sur la participation de l'Etat 
aux pensions constitutes en faveur des vieillards, des infirmes et des incurables 
pauvres." 
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relief took the ground that this optional law should remain. M. 
Guyot, senator of the Rhone, brought in a counter-bill in which 
this idea was embodied. But the advocates of obligatory, com- 
pulsory assistance declare that the optional laws are inadequate. 
They refer to the fact that during the experimental period, when 
gratuitous medical relief was optional with local administrations, 
its action was irregular, unequal, and uncertain. There were 
some departments which introduced it with vigor and afterward 
refused to continue free medical relief, and within departments 
there were communes which refused to co-operate. 

Nothing short of a uniform and compulsory law, under 
which the central administration is actually required to exercise 
initiative and control, will prove adequate. Many local bodies are 
reluctant to introduce a new tax unless constrained by supreme 
authority. Other municipalities would be quite willing to accept 
the new burden, but they refuse to pay the debts of their 
neighbors; they are aware that, unless there is a universal law 
requiring uniform relief in all communes, the liberal communes 
would attract to themselves the infirm, incurable, and aged from 
surrounding places where the burden is declined. As poor persons 
feel age and infirmity coming on, they would move into places 
where pensions are assured, and gain a legal settlement in time to 
avail themselves of the bounty. The inadequacy of the optional 
method was argued by M. Henri Monod, a man of high authority : 

If relief of the aged and infirm exists in an optional form and has some 
degree of efficacy in the large cities, it is almost nothing in the rural com- 
munities. In the presence of extreme cases the only means left to the adminis- 
trators of relief to spare these unfortunates the tortures of hunger and cold is 
to class them with vagabonds and mendicants and place them in a dipot de 
mendicite. 

The authority of M. Sabrau, president of the general council of 
the asylums of Lyons, is invoked as a witness of the insufficiency 
of optional legislation. Commenting on the results of an investi- 
gation made by the minister of the interior in 1898, he said : 

The impression produced by this investigation is that the relief of aged 
and incurable indigents is imperfect, and that the conseils gineraux would 
favor a complete system. We sum up this part of our report by saying: 
Under our laws relief of the aged and incurable is purely optional ; it is prac- 
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tically confined to cities of the larger size; it is often administered in a way 
to injure the patients of certain hospitals ; it is almost always administered to 
the disadvantage of the depots de mendiciti; in all circumstances it is insuffi- 
cient, and we should be in a position much more miserable if private charity 
did not support a great number of aged people. 

The effects of the optional law on hospitals are very grave. 
It is claimed that many old, infirm, and incurable persons are 
retained in hospitals designed for the treatment of curable 
maladies — persons who could be more economically supported in 
their homes, or boarded in families and asylums; while many 
persons suffering from acute disease are denied the help of hospi- 
tals because the wards are already crowded with the feeble and 
incurable. The law of 1893 (gratuitous medical relief) does not 
provide for chronic cases; but the local authorities, when they 
see that an invalid has no sheltering asylum, will retain him in the 
hospital in spite of the law, rather than turn him out to perish. 
But this act of humanity deprives many curable cases of the relief 
which the law intends to give them. In the hospitals for the 
insane, also, many senile demented are kept who should be placed 
in colonies or asylums, or boarded out. The depots de mendicite" 
were designed for places of correction, but they have often become 
mere asylums for the decrepit. Even prisons and houses of cor- 
rection are crowded with the helpless and incurable for whom the 
law provides no means of support. 

The present incomplete system involves much financial waste. 
In the case of hospitals the need of central control and direction 
is obvious. Under optional relief, with local initiative, there were, 
in 1886, 39,248 beds in hospitals, of which 15,709 were not used; 
and in hospices (asylums) 10,772 beds out of 67,964 were 
unoccupied. In 1892, a census taken in summer showed that out 
of a total of 165,694 beds, only 125,534 were occupied on June 
30, or 75.76 per cent. On February 28, 1901, a census showed 
that out of a total of 183,883 beds, 144,743 (78.81 per cent.) 
were occupied. The figures indicate that after medical relief was 
made obligatory, national in scope, and placed under central con- 
trol, the resources were more fully and economically used. 

The extent of private relief of the aged and infirm is shown 
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by the fact that 93,438 persons were cared for in asylums, of 
whom 40,000 were old or incurable. In these institutions 30,000 
were under ecclesiastical and 7,000 under laic care. 

3. The essential factors in the new law. — An analysis of the 
Senate bill, as compared with the bill previously adopted by an 
almost unanimous vote of the Chamber of Deputies, will give 
concrete expression of the principle of social solidarity as now 
accepted by French public opinion. The two bills are almost 
identical in language, and they are in entire agreement in matters 
of principle, although there are minor variations in details, and 
various amendments will be required before agreement has been 
reached. 

There are six titles : the organization of assistance, admission 
to relief, modes of relief, ways and means, jurisdiction, and mis- 
cellaneous provisions. 

TITLE I. ORGANIZATION OF ASSISTANCE 

The vital principle of social legislation is expressed in the first 
article : " Every Frenchman who is deprived of resources, is of 
the age of seventy years, is afflicted and sick of an incurable dis- 
ease, and is thus unable to provide for his own wants by labor, is 
to receive, under the conditions here recited, the relief provided 
by the present law." This solemn declaration of the law-making 
representatives of the nation assures to every citizen, when he is 
indigent and helpless, the friendly aid of the whole people. The 
law explicitly requires that no citizen shall be left to the chance of 
being discovered and aided by some charitable agency. Caprice 
is excluded, and the local authorities are legally required to act 
so as to make relief certain. 7 An alien is to be guaranteed the 
same relief as a citizen, if, by treaty or other legal arrangement, 
the government to which the alien belongs has bound itself to 
treat indigent Frenchmen within its territory in the same way. 

7 One difference in phrase is significant. The Chamber of Deputies had said : 
" Tout Francais .... a droit . . . . au service de solidarity sociale institue 
sous forme d'assistance obligatoire par la presente loi." The Senate document 
says : " Tout Francais .... recoit .... l'assistance institue par la presente 
loi." The idea of the legal right to relief and the rather vague phrase " solidarity " 
are avoided in the Senate bill. 
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The civil organization which is required to administer relief is 
the commune. — If the person has no legal settlement (domicile de 
secours) in the commune where he is found dependent, then his 
department is responsible. If he has no legal settlement in any 
commune or department, then the state is to give relief. If he is 
residing away from his own commune, he must be relieved where 
he happens to be, and the cost is recovered from the administra- 
tion legally liable. The time required for the acquisition of a 
new settlement is made five years; and after his sixty-fifth year 
a citizen cannot lose his former settlement nor acquire a new one. 
When children, infirm or incurable, reach their majority, they 
retain the settlement of the department to whose service they have 
belonged, until they acquire a new settlement. The commune, 
department, or state which gives relief to an aged, infirm, or 
incurable dependent who has no settlement when he is aided, has 
right to be reimbursed for the sums advanced, within a limit of 
five years. Relatives who have means may be required to pay for 
relief advanced. 8 This recourse is limited to five years. 

The conseil general in each department is required to organize 
the service of relief provided for in the law. If the conseil general 
refuses or neglects to perform this duty, then a decree in the form 
of public administration provides an organization. The central 
government is given full power to see that local avarice or ineffi- 
ciency does not defeat the purpose of the law of the land. 

TITLE II. ADMISSION TO RELIEF 

The basis of procedure is the official list of the aged, infirm, 
and incurable dependents in the commune. The bureau of assist- 
ance, one month before the first ordinary session of the conseil 
municipal, makes a list of all persons entitled to relief under the 
law; it also proposes the method of relief suitable in each case, 
and, if this method is to be relief at home, the monthly allowance 
is to be stated. The list shows whether the person has a legal 
settlement in the commune or elsewhere. One copy of this list is 
sent to the municipal council, another copy to the prefect. The 
list must be revised from time to time, so that improper pensioners 

8 Code civil, Arts. 205, 206, 207, 212. 
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may be removed. The municipal council, deliberating as a com- 
mittee in secret session, decides on the admission of indigents to 
relief, and determines whether the person shall be aided at home 
or in an institution. This is a critical point. Friends of the law 
insist that the local councils, having a strong interest in economy 
of taxation, will scrutinize the lists very carefully; and as neigh- 
bors they will understand the needs of the poor, especially in 
rural communities, and the best ways of giving them the right 
kind and amount of relief. 

The list of dependents is deposited in the office of the mayor, 
and the public is informed by posted notices of the place where it 
may be examined. This publicity will act as a check on improper 
applications ; it will deter professional mendicants, but it will also 
make relief painful and humiliating to "the poor who are 
ashamed." The prefect, being furnished with a copy of the list, 
is in a position to represent the views of the central authority. 
Within a period of twenty days rejected applicants can appeal 
from the decision of the council, and the same right is given to 
any taxpayer who finds on the list the name of a person who, in 
his belief, should not receive public relief. The prefect also may 
file objections. The amounts of the allowances are open to criti- 
cism in the same way. 

A cantonal commission is provided to consider all these objec- 
tions, and its president reports the decisions to the prefect and 
mayor. Within the following twenty days appeal may be made 
to the minister of the interior, who receives advice from a central 
commission, but who, under the French system of executive 
responsibility, is not required to follow the advice. During the 
litigation the relief is not suspended. 

If the municipal council refuses or neglects to act as required 
by the law, the prefect calls the attention of the cantonal com- 
mission to the matter; and if the cantonal commission fails to 
perform its duty, the minister takes the necessary steps, after 
hearing the central commission. No part of the administrative 
machinery is missing; the law is made to be enforced. 

It is the prefect who invites the municipal councils to act upon 
the lists in the communes, the departmental commission to act 
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upon the cases of those having settlement in the departments, and 
who sends to the minister the names of those who, having no 
domicile, are state charges. The departmental commission 
decides provisionally as to the relief of the aged, infirm, and 
incurable, although the conseil general may reverse their action 
later. The rejected applicant or the prefect may take an appeal 
to the minister of the interior. All these provisions for appeal 
show the tendency, evident in all recent administrative legislation, 
to enlarge central control. 

Relief is to cease when the reasons which prompted it have 
ceased to have force; and suspension of allowance is declared by 
the municipal council, the departmental commission, or by the 
minister, in accordance with principles already recited. 

TITLE III. MODES OF RELIEF 

It is provided that relief may be given in the home or in an 
asylum. The law does not attempt to fix this matter, but leaves 
administrators free to employ the method best suited to the indi- 
vidual case. The plan of boarding dependents in families at public 
cost is admissible under this article. The two bills agree in pro- 
viding that relief at home shall be in the form of a monthly 
allowance ; the rate to be fixed by the municipal council, with the 
approval of the general council. The minimum and maximum 
rates are different in the proposed laws. The Chamber of 
Deputies placed the minimum at 8 francs and the maximum at 
30 francs; in the Senate bill the rates proposed are 5 and 20 
francs, save in exceptional circumstances. At this point two 
considerations enter to complicate the problem of a proper rate: 
the relation of relief to habits of thrift and the factor of private 
charity. The discussions and the drafts of law show that the 
lawmakers are seeking, though thus far by somewhat different 
devices, to encourage thrift, in the form of savings-bank deposits, 
societies of mutual benefit, etc.; and also to leave a legitimate 
field for individual and associated charity wherever it is able and 
willing to carry a share of the burden. It has already been found 
in the working of the law of obligatory medical relief that these 
objects can be fostered. 
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The Chamber of Deputies voted in favor of payments exclu- 
sively in money, while the Senate bill favors the payment of 
allowances in rent or commodities for consumption in exceptional 
cases, as drunkenness. The argument of M. Bienvenu-Martin, 
leader of the discussion in the Chamber of Deputies, in favor of 
exclusively cash payments, is a significant indication of the spirit 
of recent legislation and of the tendency to revive expressions 
used at the period of the Revolution : 

The commission rejects in the most formal manner the payment of relief 
in kind to old people, and this for several reasons, the first of which is that 
relief in kind too strongly reminds us of "charity." We think this method 
does not treat with sufficient respect the dignity of the person assisted. We 
reject it also because it would give rise to great complications and abuses. 
How can we tell whether the relief in kind is an equivalent in value of the 
money voted? .... It is true the bureaux de bienfaisance do this, but they 
have not before them persons who have a right to a definite sum. The grant 
provided by our law is of quite a different character ; it represents a real debt 
due to the person assisted. The system of grants in money is not novel in 
public relief. At Paris, the aid given in lieu of indoor relief in hospices is 
paid in money, not in kind. The temporary aid given to unmarried mothers is 
of the same order, and you know this works perfectly in all the departments. 

The commission of the Senate admits the force of the argument, 
but urges that payment in kind should be permitted local authori- 
ties when all interests can be better served. Local relieving offi- 
cers, as experience shows, can often give the allowance a higher 
value in the form of rent, fuel, and food, than the person assisted 
can do, so that many indigents prefer this method of receiving 
their allowance. In the case of habitual drunkards it is absolutely 
necessary to furnish relief in kind, because money would be wasted 
in drink. It is also urged that gratuitous medical assistance is in 
kind, and that it does not thereby lose its quality as an expression 
of "social solidarity." 

The law protects the allowance against claims of creditors. 

When a commune has insufficient asylum facilities, the muni- 
cipal council may place the infirm, incurable, or aged in private 
asylums or with families to board. The general council designates 
the institutions which may be used for this purpose. The num- 
ber of beds is fixed by the prefect, on the advice of the adminis- 
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trative commission, and the price per day is regulated in the same 
manner, the general council also giving its opinion. All estab- 
lishments where the assisted persons are kept are subject to the 
supervision of public inspectors. The minister of the interior 
designates the place of relief for persons who have no legal settle- 
ment. If the person assisted by a community has a settlement 
elsewhere, the amount forwarded is reimbursed by the place of 
settlement. 

TITLE IV. WAYS AND MEANS 

The law lays the primary obligation of relief on the commune 
of residence. The resources of the communes are ( i ) the income 
of funds devoted to the purpose of the law; (2) contributions of 
the bureau de bienfaisance and of the hospice; (3) ordinary 
receipts; (4) subventions of the department and of the state. 
In certain conditions the department is required to furnish relief. 9 
If the ordinary funds are insufficient, a special tax may be author- 
ized, or a subsidy may be paid by the state. The state bears the 
cost of relief of persons who have no legal settlement, and of 
general expenses of administration. The bureaux de bienfaisance, 
the hospices, and the hospitals are required to assist with any 
income from funds intrusted to them for the aged, infirm, or 
incurable. The communal hospices are required to receive with- 
out payment, so far as their resources extend, all aged, infirm, 
and incurable persons who have legal settlement in the same com- 
mune. The intercommunal and cantonal asylums are under a 
similar obligation. The intention is to utilize all resources so as 
to make the new burden as light as possible and avoid duplication 
of agencies and of expences. The state is required to contribute 
to the expenses of construction or rent of asylums. Plans for 
building must be approved in advance by the minister of the 
interior; that is to say, by the corps of experts in the bureau 
which supervises and directs public assistance. 

TITLE V. JURISDICTION 

Disputes in relation to matters of settlement are considered 
by the council of the prefecture of the department where the aged, 
infirm, or incurable person has his residence. In case of dis- 

3 Law of August 10, 1871, Arts. 60, 61. 
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agreement between the administrative commissions of asylums 
and the prefects, or between the bureaux de bienfaisance or asy- 
lums and the municipal councils, the decision is made by the 
council of the prefecture of the department where the establish- 
ment is situated. The decisions of the council of the prefecture 
are subject to revision by the council of state. 

TITLE VI. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

In all legislation the city of Paris must have an exceptional 
place on account of the peculiarities of the administrative prob- 
lems of the metropolis. The adaptations called for are adjusted 
by regulations of public administration ; it would be impossible to 
arrange all details in a general law. 

The necessary legal papers are exempted from stamp duties 
and fees of registration. Special clauses cover the cases of 
vagrants and of the insane. The proposed law is to take effect six 
months after publication. A regulation of public administration, 
made within three months after publication, is to determine the 
measures necessary for carrying it into effect. 

ESTIMATES OF COST 

It is easy to learn the approximate number of aged and incur- 
able persons in France. There are about 1,900,000 persons over 
seventy years of age, or about 5 per cent, of the population. The 
number of infirm and incurable persons under seventy years is 
somewhat less. But no exact statement of the number who are 
really indigent can be made. The Senate report estimates that 
the number of aged persons who will need relief will be about 
114,000, and of incurables about 76,000, or 190,000 in all. A 
basis for further calculations is found in the statistics of the 
bureaux de bienfaisance and of other forms of public charity. 
The total expenditures of the bureau de bienfaisance are now 
35,553,491 francs; those of beds of hospices, about 30,000,000 
francs. The expenditures under the law of obligatory medical 
relief were in 1899 about 8,500,000 francs in the departmental 
services, and 7,864,999.66 francs in the autonomous communes. 
Senator Strauss estimates that the additional expense involved in 
the new law will be about 43,000,000 francs : 
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Endowments and special resources 7,000,000 

Contribution of communes 15,250,000 

Contribution of departments 12,650,000 

Contribution of the state 8,250,000 

Total 43,250,000 

Experience alone can supply exact data, and the policy of 
administrators will affect the final result. But the bill is careful 
to restrict the sum which can be expended, so there will be no blind 
leap into the dark. The only question is whether the provision 
made will be adequate. It will at least be an improvement on the 
present methods, and it will furnish a foundation for further 
experience. It is hoped that the complementary bills relating to 
working-men's insurance, now under discussion, will complete a 
system of social legislation, and place France, along with Ger- 
many, in the first rank of nations which not only tax all citizens, 
and require of them in times of war their surrender of life, but 
which offer to the humblest citizen the assurance of support in 
the emergencies of existence. 



